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some patrician family. It is a sad commentary on the 
mutability of commercial prosperity in the United States 
that, through business reverses, " the Villard Mansion " 
— as every one still calls it — ceased to be the property of 
Mr. Henry Villard, even before the decoration of it was 
completed, and it is now without an occupant. — Ed.] 



AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTUR Y DECORA TOR. 



The careful observer of decorative art work in Lon- 
don during the last few years cannot have failed to note 
the influence exerted by Robert Adam, the architect and 
decorator, who died in 1792. The pre-Raphaelites have 
held aloof from this revival, too disdainful even to sniff 



then understood that, instead of going to Athens to study 
architectural remains, he went to Spalatro, in Dalmatia, 
to design from the ruins of the palace of Diocletian, a 
structure indicating alike the decline of civilization and 
the advance of barbarism. He returned from the conti- 
nent about the year 1762, and shortly after published in 
a large volume, with descriptions and illustrations, the 
result of his studies at the Dalmatian palace. In conse- 
quence of this supposed valuable contribution to the 
science of architecture, he was appointed architect to the 
king, George III. This, of course, made him fashionable, 
and he set his mark of prettiness upon much of the archi- 
tectural as well as purely decorative work of his time. 
The Adelphi in London was the work of himself and his 
brother James, and the name is much more classical 



hangings, on dado, frieze and field. They are usually 
graceful urns, classic in conception but " Adam " in con- 
struction, delicately festooned with garlands ; cameo- 
like medallions, such as Flaxman, not far from that time, 
put upon the " classic " Wedgwood ware ; airy female fig- 
ures swinging on wreaths and ending in forms resembling 
acanthus leaves ; winged women ending as dragons, and 
dragons not ending at all, but perched upon terminal pil- 
lars , centaurs, rams' heads, lotus flowers opening into 
strange forms, and very well-conditioned and pleasant- 
looking Muses. 

The two most distinguished architects of that day 
were Adam and Sir William Chambers. In Rickman's 
Life of Telford, the engineer, is recorded Telford's 
meeting with these two celebrated men. Sir William 




SPANISH WINDOW-GRATING. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY IRONWORK IN THE " HOUSE OF THE SHELLS" AT SALAMANCA. (SEE PAGE 8l.) 



the sniff of contempt ; but the profusion of " Adam de- 
signs " in recent decorative exhibitions of hangings, 
stuffs and furniture proves that taste is no longer will- 
ing to sit in dimness, even at William Morris's bidding. 
It is quite true, however, that there might have been 
stronger men brought out from the past than Robert 
Adam. He was an exponent of the artistic delicacy of 
his time — imitated from the refinements of France — 
rather than of its strength. He studied the antique 
with fervor, but without largeness of comprehension, and 
his work shows a lively imagination and airy grace rather 
fthan robust sympathy with his majestic models. When 
Me was twenty-five he went to Italy in search of classical 
knowledge, and remained there several years. He was 
"particularly enamored of Greek art, but so little was it 



than the design, "Adelphi" signifying "Brothers." 
Two of the streets running near the building were 
named by him, one " James," one " Robert." He be- 
came a thorough mannerist, and his style was always 
more " Adam " than classical. Nevertheless, there cer- 
tainly is often much more purity of form in many of his 
decorative designs than in the wayward pseudo-classical- 
ism that we admire as Raphaelesque. Though he never 
saw Greece, he was too Grecian of taste to entwine his 
forms with unmeaning and grotesque arabesques ; and 
there is always a distinctness of meaning in his designs 
that we sometimes fail to find in more elevated styles 
of architecture and decoration. 

In the " Adam " renaissance of late years only the 
better designs are imitated on wall papers and satin 



he described as haughty and reserved, while Mr.' Adam 
was affable and communicative. He goes on to say: 
"The same difference distinguishes their works, Sir 
William's being stiff and formal, those of Mr. Adam 
playful and gay." 

Adam also designed furniture, carriages, sedan chairs, 
plates, fireplaces, sideboards and even knife-boxes. Pol- 
ished steel fire-grates came into use about this time, and 
are supposed to have been introduced by the brothers 
Adam, who also originated good metal work for door- 
handles and lock-plates. Their furniture designs were 
always of architectural character, like dolls' temples and 
palaces, and their chairs and tables were given to atten- 
uation, even though the long, thin legs were Corinthian 
columns and classic monuments in miniature. Some of 
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this furniture was decorated by Cipriani and by Angelica 
Kauffmann. The contemporaneous judgment upon the 
fashionable court architect's work was that he was far 
more successful with the interior of houses than with 
the exterior — an opinion in which the present time cer- 
tainly agrees. M. B. W. 

HINTS FOR BEDROOM AND DRESSING-ROOM. 



In the decoration of bedrooms much will depend on the 
choice of arti- 
cles of furni- 
ture, for the 
degree of lux- 
ury that calls 
for pictured 
ceilings and 
cornices and 
the like in a 
bedroom is 
hardly to be 
thought of, so 
little does it 
consort with 
our modern re- 
publican way 
of life. But if 
we will have 
nothing to do 
with the little 
loves, *' upon 
wet clouds 
without any 
breeches," so 
common over 
the doors and 
on the ceilings 
of the luxuri- 
ous old French 
bedrooms, we 
can, at least, 
copy the grace- 
ful lines, the 
exquisite fin- 
ish, the chis- 
elled and gild- 
ed bronzes, the 
paintings, " en 
camaieu," the 
inlaid work 
and medal- 
lions, and, 
above all, the 
good construc- 
tive principles 
of many 
French pieces 
of furniture, of 
periods rang- 
ing from Louis 
XIV. to the 
Directory. 
The earlier 
English styles 
do not com- 
pare with the 
best of the old 
French work, 
either for ef- 
fect or for use. 
Chippendale's 
"motives" are 
often mean, 
almost always 
affected, and 
the other Eng- 
lish antiques, 
which some 

connoisseurs pretend to believe in, are for the most part 
clumsy and ugly. There is some old English and Amer- 
ican furniture, modelled on the French styles of the time, 
which is valuable. But the best distinctively English 
work is that of our own time, which is much more sen- 
sible, if not always handsomer, then the French work of 
to-day. The best modern furniture is, however, quite 
plain, and if one wishes ornamental bedroom furniture, 
he had better have it made after old French designs, if, 
as is quite likely, he cannot afford to pay the price sure 
to be demanded for a good old set in condition to use. 



For the general decoration of such a room hints may 
be taken from De Goncourt's description of his own 
bedroom. 

Aside from the bed, which he qualifies as " monumen- 
tal," there are two fauteuils in tapestry, a Louis XVI. 
console of rare form, and a commode covered with the 
gilded metalwork of key plates, corners and feet ; a lit- 
tle clock hanging between two flambeaux ; a satinwood 
casket ornamented with marquetry, in which, he tells us, 
his grandmother kept her cashmeres ; and, for ornament, 




ITALIAN PAINTED CEILING. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY WORK IX THE CHATEAU SA1NT-ANGE AT ROME, (SEE PAGE 8l.) 



in the corners four large vases of celadon porcelain. 
These objects, he says, give him the impression each 
morning of waking up, not in the present time, which 
he does not love, but in the time which has been the ob- 
ject of the studies of his life — a warning, to those who 
enjoy the modern fashion of living, not to follow his 
taste too closely. It might be well to draw the line at 
the tapestries, which he goes on to describe. These tapes- 
tries, on a white ground, bear knots of blue ribbons big 
as cabbages (a curious development of the conventional 
acanthus, which was at one time fashionable in France) 



and medallions with figures under which are suspended 
baskets of flowers. The subjects of the medallions are 
taken from the tales and fables of La Fontaine— Perrette 
with her broken pitcher, or Master Reynard outwitted by 
his friend, the stork. These alternate with trophies of 
bows and arrows and hunting horns, with doves and 
with bunches of poppies, roses, sunflowers, and other 
blossoms quite unknown to the botanist. 

But what De Goncourt says of the effect of fire-light 
on his tapestries is worth recurring to, because the essen- 
tial thing is 
not the tapes- 
try, but the 
fire, which 
should be in 
every bedroom 
in winter, and 
which will play 
as well with 
pictures and 
statuettes and 
books and 
china as with 
tapestry. The 
. light of the 
open fire will 
give to any- 
thing of the 
kind some 
trace of human 
life. When the 
lamp is out, 
when, all at 
once, the de- 
tail and design 
of the furni- 
ture of the 
room are lost 
in transparent 
shadows, then 
the touches of 
blue and red 
distributed 
around the 
walls resem- 
ble the pop- 
pies and corn- 
flowers in a 
field of ripe 
wheat half 
hidden in the 
thickness of a 
fog. In the 
vivid depths 
of the mirror, 
the portrait of 
some friend 
may be re- 
flected from 
the opposite 
wall. Little 
threads of 
light will illu- 
mine the wood 
work; the 
projections of 
the cornice, 
the touches of 
gilding, will 
scintillate in 
the warm ray ; 
the bronze 
handles of the 
chest of draw- 
ers will catch 
it, and the 
carvings will 
return it from 
unsuspected recesses ; and all this without tapestries 
for the walls or for the furniture. The whole chapter 



should be transcribed to do justice to De Goncourt's 
eloquent description of the play of light in a well-dec- 
orated bedroom, put in the form of a rhapsody on the sub- 
ject of Aubusson tapestries, which, in spite of all that he 
can say for them, must be banished from the chamber, 
because no worse collectors of dust have ever been in- 
vented. There is use enough for tapestries in other 
rooms, whence it will be unnecessary to remove them for 
cleaning more than once or twice a year ; but the bed- 



